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There is widespread agreement that professional development (PD) is the best 
possible answer to meeting the complex challenges in education systems. 
Studies on educational effectiveness identify the link between quality teachers 
and their PD. The purpose of this exploratory study was to determine the 
perceptions of Nigerian delegates from independent schools of the effectiveness 
of a training programme conducted by academic staff at the University of South 
Africa (Unisa). A mixed-method approach was adopted in two similar work¬ 
shops. In March (2008) (Phase 1), quantitative data were collected and, in Octo¬ 
ber 2008 (Phase 2), qualitative data were collected. The results reveal delegates’ 
experiences of the quality of the presentations, the content and learning expe¬ 
rience, the extent to which the expectations of the delegates were met, the 
application possibility and relevance of the workshops to educational practice 
and the needs experienced in Nigerian schools and recommendations for future 
workshops. 
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Introduction 

It is widely accepted that global societal changes demand that all profes¬ 
sionals and organisations develop in order to meet the challenges and cope 
with the changes that are rapidly taking place in their environments (Retna, 
2007:127; Vemic, 2007:209). The teaching profession is no exception. There 
is widespread agreement that professional development (PD) is the best 
possible answer to meet complex challenges and benefit the individual and 
the school system (Boyle, Lamprianou & Boyle, 2005; Desimone, Smith & 
Ueno, 2006; Nielsen, 2005; Moswela, 2006; Van Veen & Sleegers, 2006; 
Vemic, 2007:209). The pressing need for quality staff to meet educational 
goals for sustainable development is particularly important in developing 
countries (Ololube, 2008:44; Garuba, 2004:202). 

The research literature on educational effectiveness clearly identifies the 
dependancy between quality teachers and their professional development 
since teachers are called up to take action as change agents (Doring, 2002:1; 
Meiers & Ingvarsin, 2005:42; Teachers for the 21st Century — Making the 
Difference, 2008). A crucial factor for success appears to be the ability of staff 
at all levels to learn and be receptive in their work (What is a learning organi¬ 
sation?; Lee & Roth 2007; Moswela 2006). The necessity for continuous PD 
is succinctly supported by Doring (2002:2): “... the fact that teachers learn 
throughout their professional life is beyond argument”. Other studies confirm 
the significance of professional development, “where it is identified and imple- 
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merited within the school context to meet the needs of their teachers and 
students, for the continuous improvement of professional practice” (Teachers 
for the 21st Century— Making the Difference, 2008). Sparks (2003) and Van 
Eekelen, Vermunt and Boshuizen (2006) believe that effective PD programmes 
will deepen staffs understanding, transform their assumptions and beliefs, 
and lead to continuous classroom actions that change their practice. 

When military rule ended in Nigeria in 1999, a democratically elected 
government came into power and there was considerable decentralisation of 
administrative and financial responsibilities (Ikoya & Onoyase, 2008:11; 
Okoroma, 2006:255; Geo-Jaja, 2004:317). Education was part of this wide¬ 
spread reform. However, education for sustainable development in developing 
countries requires “a life-wide and life-long endeavour” that challenges staff 
and schools to meet global aims (Ololube, 2008:44). 

In Nigeria, the decentralisation of education comprises a mix of deconcen¬ 
tration and delegation of authority (Geo-Jaja, 2004). The central government 
determines the school curriculum, teacher compensation, budget allocation 
and access to education (Geo-Jaja 2004). Studies by Ogunyemi (2005), Osun- 
de and Omoruyi (2005), Osunde and Izevbigie (2006) and Garuba (2004) un¬ 
fortunately find that poor working conditions as well as society’s negative 
influence on the education system are fundamental factors influencing the 
quality of Nigerian teachers and their low status in Nigeria. A study by Ikoya 
and Onoyase (2008) also points to the ineffective and inefficient management 
of school facilities by principals and school managers, and lack of commit¬ 
ment to providing efficient school infrastructure and management. As a 
result, teachers cannot fulfil their teaching responsibilities adequately and 
this has a negative effect on the quality of teaching and learning (Osunde & 
Omoruyi, 2005:416). Teachers often also work in unsafe and unhealthy condi¬ 
tions which lowers their morale (Ofoegbu, 2004:83; Osunde & Izevbigie, 
2006). It is therefore important to acknowledge the need to motivate staff in 
order to produce desirable educational outputs (Ofoegbu, 2004; Osunde & 
Izevbigie, 2006). 

Garuba (2004) points out that the participation of staff in refresher cour¬ 
ses may motivate them to improve their performance. In such courses staff 
can reflect on their everyday problems, seek solutions to problems and report 
the findings at workshops, seminars or staff meetings. 

There is currently a void in the literature on private schooling in Nigeria 
(Tooley, Dixon & Olaniyan, 2005:128) and no literature on the evaluation of 
PD programmes for Nigerian schools. This study therefore focuses on the im¬ 
pact of a PD programme conducted by academic staff at the University of 
South Africa (Unisa) for selected staff members from independent schools in 
Nigeria. The majority of independent schools are run by proprietors (Tooley et 
al., 2005:131), as was the case with the staff who participated in this study. 
Evaluating the success of a programme is considered to be a critical and 
integral part of any PD programme (Russell, 2001; Vincent & Ross, 2001). 
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Theoretical framework 

Both adult learning theories and constructivist learning theories shed light on 
understanding adult development and growth in order to support the develop¬ 
ment of adults’ knowledge and skills (Grado-Severson, 2007). Adults bring 
numerous life and work experiences, needs, personalities, and learning styles 
to their learning, which also shape their perspectives on learning, education 
and PD (Grado-Severson, 2007; Knowles, 1984). Theories of adult learning 
and development illuminate how adults can be supported when they engage 
in PD. 

Knowles’ (1984) theory of andragogy is an attempt to develop a theory 
specifically for adult learning. Knowles (1984) emphasises that adults are self- 
directed and expect to take responsibility for decisions. Andragogy makes the 
following assumptions about the design of learning: (1) Adults want to under¬ 
stand why they need to learn something; (2) experiential learning is recom¬ 
mended for adults; (3) adult learning is facilitated by challenging and relevant 
problem-solving; and (4) adults learn best when the topic is of immediate 
value. Hirsh (2005) and Lee (2005) state that the beliefs and assumptions 
about adult learning need to form the foundation of PD programmes. 

Constructivist learning theory suggests that learning is a constructive 
process in which the learner builds an internal illustration of knowledge, a 
personal interpretation of experience, a “sense-making process where the indi¬ 
vidual builds new knowledge and understanding from the base of existing 
knowledge and perceptions” (Chalmers & Keown, 2006:148). Constructivist 
approaches can be used to operationalised certain aspects of PD. In this 
regard the following is important (Chalmers & Keown, 2006; Wenger, 2007; 
Hodkinson & Hodkinson, 2007): 

• The constructed meaning of knowledge and beliefs: In this process tea¬ 
chers acquire new knowledge, skills and approaches and then interpret 
their meaning and significance. 

• The social and distributed nature of cognition: Teachers learn best when 
they work in a community characterised by action and dialogue. Concep¬ 
tual growth comes from sharing perspectives. The simultaneous changing 
of internal representations as a response to those perspectives and collec¬ 
tive experiences also does not take place in isolation. 

• The situated nature of cognition: This element recognises the fact that PD 
needs to be closely linked to real-life situations and the particular con¬ 
texts of individual schools. 

• The importance of sufficient time for the above-mentioned aspects. New 
developments and effective change take time to be explored and to occur. 
Unfortunately short courses, while being worthwhile in other ways, do not 
allow time for the four elements of the constructivist approach. 

The purpose of the study was to explore the perceptions of Nigerian delegates 
from independent schools of a training programme designed for their profes¬ 
sional growth and to meet their professional needs. 
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Research design 

Collaboration between staff in independent schools and academic staff in 
Education Management at Unisa started in 2007. The aim has been the PD 
of staff to improve teaching and learning in Nigerian independent schools. In 
February 2009, a delegation of proprietors from Nigerian independent schools 
visited Unisa and shared their concerns about their schools and suggested a 
PD programme to meet their needs. Team discussions between academic staff 
who were interested in this collaboration were initiated and the programme 
content of a workshop based on the needs expressed by proprietors and the 
expertise of facilitators was compiled and submitted for approval to the Direc¬ 
tor of Accelerated Learning Systems in Nigeria. With the assistance of the 
Centre for Community Training and Development, the first workshop on crea¬ 
ting an effective learning environment for Nigerian independent schools was 
presented on in March, 2008. Owing to its success, the Director of Accelerated 
Learning Systems requested that it be repeated in October, 2008 for another 
group of school managers of independent schools. Both workshops covered 
topics involving self-management; creating a positive teaching and learning 
environment; instructional leadership: the key to a sound culture of teaching 
and learning; change management; improving a school through action re¬ 
search; managing a classroom within a human rights framework; and pro¬ 
blem-solving skills in management. Seven workshop sessions were presented 
by seven academics in the field of education management at Unisa. They 
agreed to contextualise the session’s content for the Nigerian school system 
and to actively involve all participants throughout their presentations. The 
findings were necessary to prepare future training workshops for staff from 
Nigerian independent schools. 

A mixed-method approach (Bryman 2006; Miller & Gatta, 2006) was 
adopted to evaluate the perceptions of delegates in the two similar workshops 
during 2008. Feedback from the delegates who attended the workshops was 
therefore collected through quantitative (Phase 1) and qualitative research 
methods (Phase 2). Using a survey design by means of a constructed ques¬ 
tionnaire in the first phase focusing on workshop 1 and open-ended questions 
for individual comments on their perceptions of workshop. A qualitative ap¬ 
proach was used in Phase 2 where the perceptions of the second group of staff 
from independent schools were determined. During Phase 2 data were ga¬ 
thered by means of written reports on open-ended questions and a report- 
back session during the second workshop. 

Phase 1 

In Phase 1, 27 delegates attended the workshop. The researcher issued 27 
copies of the questionnaire to them. The respondents were assured of the 
confidentiality and anonymity of all the information to be supplied. The 
researcher used a questionnaire in the survey design as the research instru¬ 
ment to evaluate the perceptions of delegates. The questionnaire was im¬ 
proved by using input from seven members of the team presenting the 
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workshop and the Director of Accelerated Learning Systems. This led to 
modification of some aspects of the questionnaire, adding to its content 
validity and face validity. The questionnaire consisted of four sections. Section 
A focused on demographic information of the respondents including their 
gender, years of experience, post level, previous training and the type of 
school at which they were teaching; Section B covered the quality of the 
presentation; Section C covered content and learning experience; and Section 
D covered general matters. The five-point Likert response rating scale in 
Sections B, C and D was adopted for the study. It ranged from very poor (1) 
to excellent (5). All sections included an open-ended question to comment on 
the particular issue. At the end of the questionnaire respondents indicated 
their general impression of the workshop and possible themes for future 
workshops. 

Statistical processing was done with the aid of the Statistical Analysis 
System (SAS) statistical package, version 9.3. For the purposes of this study 
only means and standard deviations were calculated to determine the per¬ 
ceptions of participants. 

Phase 2 

The second group of delegates who attended the workshop in Phase 2 con¬ 
sisted of 33 participants who did not attend the first workshop. During this 
phase qualitative research methods were employed to gain an understanding 
of delegates’ experiences of the workshop and to be better informed to support 
the PD of staff and Nigerian independent schools. The facilitator managing the 
evaluation session requested the delegates to form groups. They were asked 
to report in writing as well as orally on the following questions: the three 
major needs they had in their schools in Nigeria; what delegates had gained 
from the workshop; what they were going to apply in their educational situ¬ 
ation after the workshop; and what topics they would like to see added to 
future workshops. 

During the feedback session, groups reported on these questions and 
more unanticipated information was added to the written questions during 
the session. Written reports were collected and the researcher made field 
notes during the report-back session. All responses from open-ended ques¬ 
tions in the questionnaire, as well as written reports and field notes during 
the feedback session, were organised and typed for the sake of analysing the 
data. A priori coding based on the content of the questionnaire and a written 
report from delegates were used in the analysis of data (Nieuwenhuis, 2010: 
109). 

Findings and discussion 

The results in Phase 1 covered the delegates’ biographical data, their percep¬ 
tions of the quality of the presentations and the content and the learning 
experience and the extent to which their expectations had been met. Table 1 
sets out the biographical data of Phase 1. 

Table 1 indicates that respondents in the first phase of the study con- 
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sisted mainly of females (76.92%), most (62.96%) had more than 10 years’ 
experience, 85.19% had formal training and 66.67% were stationed at primary 
schools, revealing a highly qualified and experienced group of respondents. 
The post levels of respondents revealed that seven were principals, eight were 
heads of departments and 12 were teachers. Since qualitative research does 
not require biographical data, such data were not collected during the second 
phase. 


Table 1 Biographical data of Phase 1 


Variable 

Number and 

percentages of respondents 


Gender 

Males = 6 
(23.08%) 

Females = 20 (76.92%) 
Frequency Missing = 1 


Years of 
experience 

< 5 years = 5 
(18.52%) 

6-10 years = 5 
(18.52%) 

>10 years =17 
(62.96%) 

Post level 

Principal = 7 
(25.93%) 

Head of Department = 8 
(29.63%) 

Teacher = 12 
(44.44%) 

Training 

Formal training 
= 23 (85.19%) 

Education Department 
workshops = 3 11.11%) 

No previous training = 1 
(3.7%) 

Type of 
school 

Primary =18 
(66.67%) 

Secondary = 7 
(25.93%) 

Other = 2 
(7.41%) 


Perceptions of the professional development programme 

The following section of the questionnaire (Phase 1) focused on the percep¬ 
tions of the quality of the different presentations, the quality of the content 
and learning experience and the extent to which the workshop had met the 
delegates’ expectations. 

Perceptions of the quality of the presentations 

Table 2 indicates that the respondents rated the quality of the presentations 
generally as “good” with the average scores for all the individual items (as¬ 
pects) rated a value of 4 or above. The average scores of quality varied from 
4.04 to 4.88 with an overall average score of 4.45. The average score for the 
action research session was the lowest (4.04). Considering other crucial edu¬ 
cational challenges in the Nigerian system, and that 18.52% of respondents 
had less than five years’ experience, this score may indicate that action re¬ 
search may not be particularly relevant for their work situation since they had 
other more pressing issues to deal with. This may also explain why the pre¬ 
sentation on the positive learning environment (4.88) and problem-solving 
skills (4.85) obtained the highest scores. In an informal discussion delegates 
indicated that the issue of human rights in classrooms is relatively new in 
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Nigeria, which may explain why some indicated a “1” on the scale. However, 
since delegates were inexperienced, teachers need to be equipped with such 
knowledge and skills. 


Table 2 P erceptions regarding the quality of presentations 


Quality of presentations 

N 

Mean 

SD 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Action research 

27 

4.04 

0.90 

2 

5 

Instuctional leadership 

27 

4.22 

0.75 

3 

5 

Classroom management, 
human rights 

26 

4.23 

0.91 

1 

5 

Change management 

26 

4.31 

0.93 

2 

5 

Self-management 

27 

4.63 

0.49 

4 

5 

Problem solving skills 

26 

4.85 

0.37 

4 

5 

Positive learning 

26 

4.88 

0.43 

3 

5 

environment 






General average 


4.45 





Although different delegates attended the workshops, the findings in the 
open-ended questions of Phase 1 and Phase 2 were consistent. Responses to 
the open-ended questions in Phase 1 revealed participants’appreciation of the 
knowledge and expertise of facilitators. In both the written comments of par¬ 
ticipants and the feedback session of Phase 2, participants expressed their 
gratitude for the “quality presentation of lecture materials in workbooks”, the 
“conducive environment” (venue) in which the workshop was presented, the 
quality of presentations and the “cordial relationships with facilitators”. It was 
clear that staff from independent schools seldom have the opportunity for PD 
presented by outside experts in another country, which may explain their 
appreciation for the quality and presentation of workshops. 

Perceptions of the content and learning experience of the different sessions 
Table 3 presents the perceptions of delegates regarding the content and learn¬ 
ing experience of the different sessions. It illustrates that respondents gene¬ 
rally rated the content and learning experience related to the presentations 
as “good” with the average scores for all the individual items (aspects) rated 
at a value of 4 or above. 

The average scores of content and learning experience varied from 4.04 
to 4.77 with an overall average score of 4.35, which is considered between 
good and excellent. As in the case of participants’ perceptions of the quality 
of the presentations in Table 1, the average score for perceptions of the con¬ 
tent of the action research section was again the lowest (4.04) although still 
positive, while perceptions of the sections on positive learning environment 
(4.73) and on problem-solving skills (4.77) received the most positive review. 
Considering the current needs of staff in independent schools human rights 
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and action research may not be such pressing issues in Nigeria which may 
explain the minimum score of “1” on the scale. 


Table 3 Perceptions regarding the content and learning experience of the sessions 


Quality of presentations 

N 

Mean 

SD 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Action research 

27 

4.04 

1.19 

i 

5 

Instructional leadership 

26 

4.15 

0.83 

2 

5 

Classroom management, 
human rights 

26 

4.38 

0.94 

1 

5 

Change management 

26 

4.15 

1.08 

2 

5 

Self-management 

26 

4.20 

0.92 

2 

5 

Problem solving skills 

26 

4.77 

0.43 

4 

5 

Positive learning 

26 

4.73 

0.67 

2 

5 

environment 






General average 


4.35 





The results described above relate to some of the comments in the open- 
ended questions of Phase 1 and the written comments of Phase 2. Many of 
these comments were related to the content of certain sessions and how these 
sessions influenced their knowledge and skills. In this regard participants 
mentioned an improvement in self-management skills. As one group put it, 
“We got to know that we’ll be very strong if we are able to manage ourselves 
well”. Other groups felt that they had “learnt how to manage stress better than 
before” and that they could now cope with “everyday emotional stress”. As 
regards the creation of a conducive environment for teaching and learning, 
delegates learnt the “importance of treating children with respect and placing 
value on them!’. They were now convinced that teachers needed to work with 
“empathy” and that they should “use humour to create a warm and friendly 
atmosphere where learners communicate freely with the teacher”. This implies 
that “teachers should be emotionally inviting to children” and that “teaching is 
the work of the heart, which means that we need to have a passion for if. The 
workshop helped them to understand the importance of creating “a school 
where pupils appreciate learning and work in an atmosphere of love and 
friendship. This would enable them [pupils] to achieve their aims”. In addition, 
participants believed that the workshop would assist them “to manage 
children in class” within a “human rights framework!’. Furthermore, parti¬ 
cipants learnt to manage their “own emotions, which would help [them] 
manage other people’s emotions”. 

During the feedback session groups referred to the effect that managing 
change had. As one groups said, “We learnt that in all circumstances change 
must be communicated”. Moreover, positive changes occur “when people 
understand changes. If they don’t understand change, they see it as negative”. 
They also learnt “to embrace change” to achieve teaching and learning aims 
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and “to become effective change agents”. The workshop reminded delegates to 
“ meet the schools ’ objectives” and to “ locate areas for improvement’. It may also 
mean that they had to “sit back and take a break!’ in order “to look at areas to 
improve!’. It is interesting that one group felt that in “all school systems staff 
should take risks” and that schools should then actually “reward teachers 
who take risks”. 

Groups mentioned that they had benefitted a lot from the problem-solving 
session and that the workshop added to their knowledge of problem-solving. 
One group confirmed this succinctly: “ We learnt to become effective problem- 
solvers”. They also came to realise that for effective problem-solving to take 
place, it was necessary to get “a team to address challenges”. In order to do 
this they needed to “listen and get information, analyse a problem, propose 
solutions, evaluate them and get parties involved” before a solution could be 
implemented. In dealing with problems, “we need to have a positive mind 
towards anything or any difficult situation at any time!’. 

Perceptions regarding the expectations of the workshop 

Table 4 indicates the perceptions as regards the expectations of the workshop. 
According to Table 4 respondents rated the item “Such workshops are crucial 
for my professional development” with an average score of 4.88 and the item 
“I will modify my management approach as a result of this training” with an 
average score of 4.96, both of which are very high and relate to “Excellent” 
(Table 4). 


Table 4 P erceptions regarding expectations of the workshop 



N 

Mean 

SD 

Such workshops are crucial for professional 
development. 

25 

4.88 

0.33 

I will modify my management approach as a 
result of this training. 

24 

4.96 

0.20 


The quantitative results of Phase 1 are confirmed by the findings of Phase 
2. In general, the qualitative data collected from participants in both phases 
reveal that they were very positive about the workshop and they thought that 
the gains were many. They reported the following: it “broadened the minds of 
management’; they were now “changed managers” and “more effective 
leaders”. Participants mentioned that they had developed skills which enabled 
them to “go back and apply most of these things”. It also helped them to con¬ 
sider making important changes in their teaching practice and “creating a 
better learning environment’ , and a “school climate that is friendly and 
inviting”. 

During the feedback session delegates in Phase 2 were requested to ex¬ 
plain what and how they envisaged applying the knowledge and skills ac- 
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quired during the workshop. As before, numerous ideas were mentioned. The 
following areas for improvement were identified: encouragement of colleagues 
to change, improvement of “teacher-pupil relationships”, creation of a “warm 
and friendly atmosphere where children want to be” , improvement of leader¬ 
ship and management in schools and problem-solving skills among teachers 
and pupils. 

The way in which participants envisaged this would happen included 
“team work as a tool to development and change”. One group referred to 
“creating a healthy team spirit both for pupils and teachers in ways to trust 
each other and themselves” in order to develop schools and to manage 
changes effectively. Another group suggested, “When we get back we’ll 
organise an in-house workshop on how to manage emotions; how to create an 
effective classroom; how to manage changes. We’ll make people know the 
reason for a particular change, giving them a clearer picture of what the change 
is all about. We will also make sure that we apply the three steps of 
problem-solving when problems arise”. Yet another group referred to the 
importance of “being a good listener, seeking people’s vieuJ’ when focusing on 
development and improvement. 

Successful PD is embedded in daily practice, is needs based and is linked 
to learner needs and tailored to meet the specific circumstances or contexts 
of teachers (What is Professional Learning, n.d.; Lee, 2005). As regards the 
content, the main focus should be on the acquisition of knowledge and skills 
and the improvement of teaching practice (Hodkinson, Colley & Malcolm, 
2003:316). It is also important that teachers value the content and realise the 
possibility of integrating what they have learnt into their classroom practice 
(Hodkinson & Hodkinson, 2005:122). The findings support both adult learn¬ 
ing and constructivist theories. Adults need to learn experientially, they 
approach learning as problem-solving and best learn when topics are of im¬ 
mediate value (Knowles, 1984). As regards constructive theories, delegates 
succeeded in acquiring new knowledge, skills and approaches and in inter¬ 
preting their meaning and significance (Chalmers & Keown, 2006; Wenger, 
2007; Hodkinson & Hodkinson, 2007). 

PD workshops need to help staff plan for the application of the learning 
content once they are back in their own work environment (Smith & Gillespie, 
2007). It is therefore important to make a strong connection between what is 
learned in the workshop and the staff members’ own work contexts. This will 
assist them to apply the knowledge and skills they acquired during workshops 
more effectively. Moreover, they will be able to cascade the learning content 
within their individual schools by means of different PD programmes. As 
regards constructive theories delegates acknowledged that PD needs to be 
closely linked to the actual practices and the contexts of individual schools 
and it takes time for PD to be effectively implemented (Chalmers & Keown, 
2006; Wenger, 2007; Hodkinson & Hodkinson, 2007). 
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Understanding the needs experienced in Nigerian schools 

Needs assessment is an important first step to planning for quality workshops 
(Fratt, 2007:60). It means that the needs of participants should be deter¬ 
mined, which will add to their active involvement in their own professional 
development (Fratt, 2007; Moswela, 2006). Apart from the initial visit by pro¬ 
prietors at which they indicated the needs of staff in Nigerian independent 
schools, the Unisa team was also interested in understanding the particular 
needs of delegates in Nigerian independent schools in both phases, with a 
view to planning for future workshops. 

The findings from both phases revealed the following needs of staff from 
independent schools: 

• Consistently with the literature, delegates referred to the lack of funding 
which explains why schools could not provide quality teaching (Ogun- 
yemi, 2005; Osunde & Omoruyi, 2005; Osunde &Izevbigie, 2006; Garuba, 
2004). One group mentioned that 85% of public schools were not well- 
funded. 

• Unqualified teachers lack the basics. 

• Teachers have poor time-management skills. 

• There is a lack of effective communication in schools and “teachers don’t 
receive information”. 

• Many teachers lack commitment to the teaching profession as two dele¬ 
gates wrote: “Some become teachers but want to be doctors ”; and 
“Teachers use teaching as stepping stone”. 

• Teachers experience a lot of stress in the teaching profession, in parti¬ 
cular in coping with large classes. 

• Teachers do not have exposure to global environments. 

By considering the particular needs of delegates and their perceptions of the 
workshop this means that staff will be in a position to make recommendations 
for future workshops by indicating how they envisage such workshops should 
meet their professional needs. 

Recommendations for future workshops 

The groups in Phase 2 agreed on the future duration of workshops. They 
suggested more time for discussion during sessions and longer workshops. 
One group said, “The workshop should be at least a week long”. The longer the 
PD, the more teachers can learn about their practice (Silins, Zarins & Mul- 
ford, 2002; Smith & Gillespie, 2007). This is also in line with the one aspect 
of the constructivist theory that suggests that new developments take time to 
be explored and effective change takes time to occur (Wenger, 2007). Since 
only a limited number of staff could attend the workshop, it was under¬ 
standable that they suggested that all staff needed retraining. One group said, 
“ We feel that teachers should be exposed to retraining so that they gain the way 
we gained”. As said before, this recommendation is also in line with that of 
Garuba (2004) who recommends that Nigerian staff should be encouraged to 
participate in refresher courses. 
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One should keep in mind that factors such as financial constraints, time 
available, and the number of participants should always be considered in 
planning PD workshops. Although the ideal would be to train all staff on a 
specific topic, other methods such as cascading could be considered. Staff 
who attend workshops should be able on their return to schools to share the 
workshop with other staff members. This would enhance their own manage¬ 
ment skills and also provide an opportunity for empowering others in the 
school. 

Participants referred to the importance of motivating staff and assisting 
staff in their commitment to teaching and learning for the sake of improved 
learner performance. With the low motivation and commitment levels among 
staff they believed that the necessary skills could enable them to address the 
problem more effectively. This need has also been identified in other Nigerian 
studies (Ofoegbu, 2004; Osunde & Izevbigie, 2006). As regards the need for 
motivating staff, the study by Ofoegbu (2004) confirms the assumption that 
teacher motivation could enhance school effectiveness and learner perfor¬ 
mance. Nigerian teachers work under unsafe and unhealthy conditions, which 
contribute to teachers’ poor morale (Ofoegbu, 2004; Osunde & Izevbigie, 
2006). It is therefore important to acknowledge the need to motivate staff in 
order to produce desirable educational outputs. 

In general it can be stated that the workshops were rated positively. Res¬ 
pondents were in agreement with regard to whether their expectations had 
been met and whether the course content and learning experience had been 
beneficial. With regard to the various presentations, some presentations were 
rated significantly better than others, although they were still rated positively 
(generally “good” rather than “excellent”). 

Conclusion 

PD is complex and poses difficulties for those planning and implementing PD 
programmes. This implies that PD should be customised and that it should 
recognise that different teachers will respond differently to the same circum¬ 
stances. This is in agreement with the view of Hirsch (2005) who states that 
it is an important challenge to select appropriate PD in alignment with the 
assumptions and beliefs of teachers. 

From both Phase 1 and Phase 2, it is clear that participants regarded the 
workshop as successful. The first phase provided an opportunity to evaluate 
the quality of different presentations, the quality of the workshop material in 
the workbook, whether their expectations had been met, what their views of 
the workshop were and what recommendations they could make for future 
workshop. Quality-wise, the presenters of the workshop and the content of 
learning material were highly rated. The workshop also succeeded in meeting 
delegates’ expectations. Both Phase 1 and Phase 2 provided an opportunity 
for presenters to understand the needs in Nigerian schools, participants’ 
experience of the workshop, participants’ envisaged application of knowledge 
and skills in practice after attending the workshop and recommendations for 
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future workshops. As a result of this study, the following suggestions of 
participants in both Phase 1 and Phase 2 assisted the team of presenters to 
identify the following topics for the workshop in October 2009: “Inspired 
through change”; “Manage yourself: be motivated”; “Teach from the heart”; 
“Invite to inspire through invitational education”; “Positive discipline: an 
instrument towards staff motivation and empowerment”; “Empower teachers 
through shared instructional leadership”; and “Motivate your staff: practical 
guidelines”. 

In summary, Table 5 indicates the characteristics of effective PD program¬ 
mes as applied to the workshop for Nigerian staff. 

Table 5 Evaluating the impact of the workshop: “Creating an effective learning environment for 
_ Nigerian independent schools" _ 

Good quality provision Evaluation 


1 Economical in terms of time and 
money. 

2 Carefully researched in terms of 
teacher needs. 


3 Well-presented, preferably by a 
teacher or a cutting-edge research 
scientist with relevant teaching 
experience. 

4 Offering opportunities during the 
day for reflection upon what was 
being learnt. 

5 Likely to have immediate impact 
upon their return to the classroom. 

6 Offering scope for later follow-up, 
support and networking. 

7 Offering additional scope for 
feedback both during the session 
and later on. 


1 A two-day workshop was conducted in 
March and October, which selected 
delegates attended. 

2 The needs were determined by 
proprietors, discussed in the team of 
presenters and programme was 
submitted before the workshop for final 
comments. 

3 Academic experts in the field of 
education management facilitated the 
sessions. The statistical data is a proof 
of expertise underlying in each session. 

4 Throughout the sessions delegates were 
actively involved and activities were 
provided for their input. 

5 Delegates were enthusiastic about the 
applicability of content to their practice. 

6 The e-mail addresses of facilitators were 
provided should delegates find they had 
concerns and questions. 

7 Informal feedback was given during tea 
time and lunch. A final session dealt 
with feedback on the workshop. The 
data formed part of Phase 2 of the 
study. 


The study concluded with a statement by Garuba (2004:202), “Teachers 
need to be helped out of poverty of knowledge and ruts through integrated 
programmes of enriched working environment, social recognition and, of 
course, continuing professional development”. 
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